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CLERMONT HERBER? 
OR, PRESENTIME™ 
Continued. 


I dare say, said Mrs. Herbert, that she is some mean, 
Jow creature, who is only drawing him in to marry her, 
that she may be a lady at once. Then my dear, replied 
her hus band, she will bedisappointed: neither his rank nor 
fortune gives him the power of making his wife a lady. 
Besides, mamma, replied -dward, in America there 1s no 
distinction of characters, except what merit creates: theirs 
is an independent republic, where every mechanic is un 
an equality with the first men in the state, whe are chosen 
for their integrity more than their wealth; and there the dis- 
tinction of rank isnot known. What! and the 'cobbier’s 
wife would be as good as myself, said Mrs. Herbert. Bet- 
ter, said her husband, if she filled the character of mistress . 
of her own family, and you neglected yours. Then God pre- 
serve me from such a place! Why if Clermont should bring 
home this. wench, I will never see her, for I dare say she 
is either a servant girl, mrntua maker, or seamstress. Not 
from her conversationssaid Anabella, her manners are eles 
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gantly refined, and her sentiments exalted. How do you 
know that, Miss? said Mrs. Herbert By my brother’s 
letter, replied she. Poh, he is a fool and in love too. But 
my dear, said Mr. Herbert, suppose she should be what 
you say, he is but a merchant’s clerk, and I would rather 
my son would marry a woman that could assist him in his 
journey through life, by bodily or mental exertion, than a 
modern fine lady who would only be a burden on him, and 
in the hour of adversity add to his perplexities by her re- 
pining for luxuries, that though her birth might entitle her 
to, his purse could not afford. Then you will consent, 
said Mrs. Herbert. I have not said that, replied the fond 
father, but I do not see any right I have to make my child 
miserable through either pride, or weak prejudice. - Mrs. 
Herbert was thunderstruck.—In his compliance she saw an 
end to all her deep-laid schemes—the airy fabric, which 
she had raised on (as she thought) such a solid foundation, 
began to totter. ‘Though Matilda’s attachment was still 
unshaken, and his letters had confirmed it into esteem, 
they were not what she expected in tenderness, but were 
replete with subjects congenial to her taste; their good 
sense compensated for their coléness; and Hope soft- 
ly whispered, when she first thought he was unkind, ‘ he 
knows not your heart, how then can he address you?’ 
She thought too, of the difference fortune had placed be- 
tween them, nor once considered that Cupid’s wings soar- 
ed above fortune’s eaprice, and levelled all distinctions 
when it was mutual. But Matilda was blind to every thing 
but Clermont’s perfection. Mr. Herbert’s words raised 
so much of his wife’s anger, that she forgot her prudence, 
und suffered passion so far to predominate, that the good 
old curate was shocked at her violerce; and though he 
continued to think, was fain to seek peace im flight. 

But the contest that had taken place had so deranged his 
nerves, that the next day he was unable to rise, nor did he 
quit his béd for some weeks, during which time Mrs. 
Herbert wrote to Clermont, desiriig him on his duty, to 
retvrn instantly on the receipt of her letter; adding, that 
the contents of his letter had so distressed and shocked 
his father, that his recovery was doubtful, and again she 
required his return. She also forbad Edward and Annabel! 
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ia writing, and, when by tenderness and care, Mr. Herbert 
was restored to a state of convalescence, she prevailed on 
him to defer writing, tillthe return of the next packet, 
adding, by that time, perhaps his mind may have changed. 
This he agreed to, as he thought deliberation was proper, 
in the present situation of his heart. He knew human na- 
ture well enough, to be conscious that it seeks its counters 
part in every attractive object: and though, from Cler- 
mont’s letter to Anabella, which he read, he was almost 
convinced that he had fo. nd his kindred spirit, yet it re- 
quired a length of time to mature their acquaintance, ere 
they tied the mdissoluble knot. He did uot approve of 
hasty marriages. so he gave her the trme she require<| for 
reflection. But should this fair American, said he, con- 
tinue to be the object of his affection, be assured, my dear, 
he shall have my consent and biessing; and should she ac- 
company him to England, 1 will receive her with pleasure 
as adaughter. And I, said Edward, as asister. And I, 
responded Annabella, for I love her although I have ne- 
ver seen her. Mrs. Herbert was mortified, yet she was 
obliged to be content with her advantage, and hoped every 
thing from Clermont’s return, which could not be until the _ 
ensuing spring, and then he must encounter all the danger 
of a winter’s passage:——But what was that to a proud, wn- 
feeling ambitious woman? 


(To be continued.) 


PASSION, 
A Story of Truth, 


*¢ It is most veritable.” 


AMELIA, through the weakness of a fond mother, be- 
came early in life passionate and headstrong. Indulged 
in every thing she wished, she would not suffer contradic- 
tion. Fora moment she would proceed smooth as the un- 
ruffed rivulet, until something opposed her passage, when 
you were instantly reminded of the roaring cataract, 
Early in life Amelia married :—her temper drove. her 
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husband to the ocean, and on the rude shores of Scotlattd 
he found a grave. ‘lhe same day the information reach- 
ed her, her little daughter Eliza expired in fits before 
her. 

And now the wild, the passionate Amelia sunk into a 
stupor;—the tumultuous waves became calm, —every feel- 
ing slept! The smiling summer, the productive autumn, 
and the boisterous winter, affected her in the same degree; 
she neither smiled, nor wept—the energy of her mind had 
fled—nature seemed extinct within her! The tornado had 
passed by, but the ruins were evident. 

Amelia still exists, but existence affords her neither plea- 


sure nor pain ;—Aer mind ts dead. 
J. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 
NO. 3. 


S From Union Cottage. 
Madam, ~~ +? 

My father, Augustus Stanwood, the younger of 
two brothers, and a captain in the revolutionary army, at 
the age of three and. twenty fell in love with, and married 
my mother. Exquisitely beautiful, accomplished, sensi- 
bie and amiable, she-had, alas! no fortune, and my parent. 
al grandfather, exasperated at what he termed the folly of 
his son, reneunced hin forever, bequeathing the whole of 
his property to my ae hy and leaving my father with little 
more than his pay to support his wife and himself. 

When I was about two years old my father was ordered 
on active service. ** Be careful of your health my dear 
Emily,’ said he, as he embraced her at parting, *‘ and do 
not afflict yourself, we shall soon meet again.” In this 
world they were to meet no more, While gallantly charg- 
ing the enemy at the head of his company, a ball penetrat- 
ed his noble heart. He sunk on the ground, and expired 
instantly. 

Life had now no charms for my wretched mother. Glad- 
ly would she have yielded herself a prey to grief, but she 
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jgoked on her helpless infant. ‘‘ Thou hast now no guar- 
dian, no friend but me :—child of my Augustus, for thy 
sake will I try to live !” 7 

For six years did this noble woman endure rather than 
enjoy life, employing herself solely in the care of my edu- 
cation. But though Religion taught her to bear her sor- 
row with fortitude, all her earthly happiness lay buried in 
the grave of her husband; and she not only beheld the ap- 
proach of death with firmness, but welcomed it with joy. 
Her only intimate friend was a Mrs. Hargrave, who attend- 
ed her during her illness with the tenderest care, and was 
with her when she expired. Neyer shall I forget that aw- 
ful moment. I stood weeping beside the bed, my moth- 
er’s cold hand grasped inmine. She gazed on me intent- 
ly for some time, then faintly murmured, ‘‘ Heaven bless 
my child. Maria when I am gone, you will protect my 
Emily.” Drowned in tears, Mrs. Hargrave was unable 
to reply ; she clasped me to her bosom in token of assent. 
A smile of joy irradiated the features of the dying saint, she 
feebly pressed my hand. and sunk back upon her pillow. 
‘‘ Augustus,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I come!—Her eyes closed, 
and her pure spirit fled to join its kindred angels. 

After seeing the last duties performed to my lamented - 
parent, Mrs. Hargrave took me under her immediate pro- 
tection. She was a widow in affluent circumstances,—she 
he had no children, with her relations she was at variance, 
and fondly attached to me; she ever proved herself desery- 
ing of the tender appellation of mother which I soon learn- 
ed to give her. Mrs. Hargrave’s talents were of the high- 
est order. My eagerness to learn, and the facility with 
which I acquired every thing I was taught, endeared me 
still more to her. [| had at this period just entered my 
ninth year; she sedulously laboured to improve my young 
mind; assisted by the ablest instructors, and guided by the 
example of this inestimable woman, I advanced with de- 
light, in the paths of science and virtue. 

Nine happy years glided swiftly away unmarked by any 
particular occurrence. [ was now seventeen: Mrs. Har- 
grave’s affection seemed daily to increase, and she openly 
declared her intention of making me her heiress. One day 
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during dinner, to which she had sat down apparently in 
perfect health, she suddenly exclaimed, “ Tam ill Emily, 
support me. I caught her in my arms, she attempted to 
rise, but was unable, her head fell on my bosom and she 
expired. 

Medical aid was immediately summoned. Believing she 
had only faimted, I employed various means to revive her, 
but when the physician saw her, he instantly ‘declared 
that life was extinguished forever.—I was carried senseless 
to my chamber, and one swoon succeeded another until 
exhausted nature found relief in tears. 

From the sad luxury of indulging my grief in solitude, 
I was torn by the arrival of Mr. Dalton, the nephew of 
Mrs. Hargrave, ‘lhe suddenness of her death prevented 
her from making a will, and her estate devolved solely up- 
on this man, Summoning all my fortitude, I descended 
to the parlor. Mr. Dalton accosted me with a kind of 
embarrased civility, talked in commonplace terms of the 
pain the loss of my friend must give me, made some tri- 
vial enquiries as to the manner of her death, hinted * that 
as Mrs. Hargrave had died intestate he was now master of 
her possessions, but begged I would consider his house as 
my home, as long as it was convenient to myself; and con- 
cluded by observi ing, that while I conducted myself pro- 
perly, I might depend on being countenanced by his fami- 
Iy.”” Every spark of pride that lurked in my bosom now 
burst into a flame. My tears ceased to flow, I started from 
my seat, and with a spirited air said, “* Rest assured sir, 
that I shall not long intrude where I should fee! myself an 
unwelcome guest, and where every object I beheld 
would forcivly remind me of the contrast between my 
sainted benefactr see and the present owner of this mansion. 
{ reside here only until the remains of my more than mo- 
ther are consigned to the tomb. I shall then remove my- 
self, and from you sir, T should scorn to accept the smallest 
favor.” 1 paused, and bowing haughtily, withdrew. 

The day following the interment of Mrs. Hargrave, I 
began to pack up my clothes, and prepare for quitting the 
house. White thus employed, I endeavoured to reflect 
calmly on mr situation, and consider what plan Thad best 
pursue. Cast at once from affluence to poverty, without 
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a home, without friends, I saw that it was requisite for me 
to be prompt in decision, and quick in action. My whole 
stock in cash was little more than two hundred dollars, a 
sum soon expended. I possessed some valuable orna- 
ments, the gifts of Mrs. Hargrave, anda small, but elegant 
collection of books, also her present, but these Iwas re. 
solved never to art with. I had been called an excellent 
musician, in drawing I was a proficient, I understood 
French and Italtan, and in the varieties of elegant needle- 
work was excelled by few. I was now to depend on these 
acquirements for subsistence, by imparting to others the 
instructions I had received. 

While painfully musing over the many difficulties I fore- 
saw I should have to encounter, I was informed that a la- 
dy desired to see me. I immediately repaired to the draw- 
ing room, and found my visitor wasa Mrs. Melmoth, who 
was slightly acquainted with Mrs. Hargrave. The sweet 
expression of her countenance, and the elegance of her 
manners had always pleased me. After some indifferent 
conversation, with the ease of a fashionable woman, and 
the delicacy of a feeling one, she adverted to my situation 
and soon drew forth a narrative of my plans and ideas. 





‘IT fancy, my dear Miss Stanwood,”’ said she, when | -- 


had concluded, ‘‘ you would find the situation of a tutors 
ess at a boarding school rather disagreeable. ‘The variety 
of dispositions you would have to manage, would weary 
your patience, and the confinement you must of course 
submit to, would injure your health. Allow me to ask if 
you would have any objection to becoming private gov ern- 
ess ina respectable family?” ‘‘ Objection, madam! cer- 
tainly not; but I fear my youth and inexperience” 
If these are all the obstacles you can raise allow me to re- 
quest a favor of you. I have a little daughter whose edu- 
cation I wish to superintend myself, as I have an insupera- 
ble aversion to boarding schools. I find it a task*beyond my 
powers, will vou agree toassist mein it? 1 know no one 
to whose care I would so freely commit my child, as the 
friend and pupil of Mrs. Hargrave. Surprised and delight. 
ed, I caught her hand and fervently pressed it in mine. I 
saw my most sanguine wishes realized ; I was still to en- 
yoy society to which I had been aetastnened: a home ele- 
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gant and respectable was already provided for me. I could 
not speak; Mrs. Melmoth saw my emotion, and rising 
from her seat said, ‘* Well, my dear girl, I must bid you 
adieu for the present. When will it be convenient for you 
to take up your abode with me?” “* Whenever you choose 
madam,” ‘ Then my carriage shall attend your orders 
at five this afternoon. Remember I shall expect you with 
impatience ;—Good morning” And smiling at me affec- 
tionately she quitted the room. I hurried to my chamber, 
and poured out my full heart in thanksgivings to the Al- 
mighty who had Sabie me up friends in the bour of af- 


fiction. 
(To be continued.) 


aa wo 


Manam, 

Thankless is the office of the critic. If he applauds, 
the author thinks he has not received his due meed of praise; 
but if he presumes to censure, his friendship forever after 
is but aname. Witness Gil Blas and the canon; or if your 
memory will not assist you in that particular case, witness 
Atticus and the writers in the Tea Tray, 'o person could 


possibly have rendered more refined adulation, to those 


gentlemen and ladies. He declared that one (whose in- 
vention was boundless) was formed by nature for one of 
the first poets in America; that anether, in the beginning 
of a poem of ten stanzas, would give you imagery and ar- 
pot am encush for a work of the size of the Iliad; that a 
third, possessed eminent abilities; a fourth, extraordinary 
excellencies;.a fifth, sixth, and seventh, the authors them- 
selves only know what; for I have quite exhausted my vo- 
cabulary of high sounding epithets. Yet notwithstanding 
all this ocean of praise, which has fowed in upon these Ho. 

mers, thesé V irgils, these Popes, these Scots, they are all 

up in urms, because forsooth, the mighty being who di- 
rected these torrents, accompanied them with a few waves 
of censure. And because he did not declare their produc- 
tions: perfect. they have instigated you madam, to accuse 
ham of partiality; and other hei ‘inoys vices, which my pen, 
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ink, and paper, are all too virtuous even to think upon, let 
alone to mention. 

The censure of Atticus was in general correct; his prin- 
cipal fauit (if he had any,) was that of expending so much 
of the strength of the English language, on a few little wri- 
ters, whose “works collectively taken might perhaps fill a 
small pamphlet. This position I will maintain in defiance 
of Apollo, Valerian, Alphonso, Cecilia, Rosa and the grand 
court of criticism itself; which if I am correctly informed, 
assembles weekly at Mount Parnassus, alias No. 5, Har- 
tung’s Alley. Let them all come on backed by the honor- 
able Simon Sneer their learned secretary, and Miss Doro: 
thea Semicolon, who, I presume, has by this time been ad- 
vanced from the rank of a petitioner to that of a judge: let 
them unite their forces, and if I cannot conquer by strength 

of argument, I will by dint of words. 

Vanity and authorship being reciprocally the cause and 
effect of each other: the dissatisfaction these people ex- 
ha — censured, is not in the least degree surpris- 

circumstances would have permitted Atticus to 
lete selected one piece, in which the excellencies and 
faults of his author were most conspicuous, and after his 
general remarks, to have given a particular critique on this 
one particular production; these offended beings would 
have been compelled to acquiesce in his decisions; for ta 
overthrow demonstrative evidence, argument Is required— 
not assertion. As he has not done this, I will cause the 
** Qde to Friendship” to undergo an operation from my 
‘* dissecting knife’; and in a friendly manner, advise each 
and every author whom the “ unjust critick has conde- 
scended to notice, to be satisfied with that portion of lite- 
tary merit which has been allotted them; for no person 
will ever alow them more—and some perhaps not quite so 
much. I choose the ‘* Ode to Friendship,” in preference 
to any other, because a number of concurring circumstan- 
ces convinced me that Apollo procured the republication 
of it from the Literary Register, as an answer to the Tea 
Tray Reviewer—it was intended to shew the world, that 
the author possessed all the beauties, and none of the 
blemishes, which have been attributed to him by the cri, 
tick. But alas! alas! nothing could have been more un 
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fortunately chosen, for nothing could more effectually sub- 

stantiate the remarks of Atticus; excepting indeed, this my: 
communication. I have not the self-sufficiency to suppose, 
that any thing I shall say, will have any effect on the mind 
of Apollo, like unto conviction; but as a stranger, I shall 
freely indulge myself in remarks, which it would be impru- 
dent in a friend to make. 


‘“ ODE TO FRIENDSHIP.” 


Ah! here it comes, or rather—there it goes; the old, 
old story. Tell me Apollo, was there not a subject in this 
wide world left unsung? If there was, why did you sing 
of this? if there was not, why did you sing at all ? 


“ Mount, mount, oh muse. * 


A hackneyed subject, begun in a hackneyed manner, 
A manner reprobated by all late critics. And yet one 
whole stanza is taken up by the invocation. Alas! the 
muses! Poor giris! how I pity them: no matter whether 
day or night, whether they be sleeping or waking, singing 
ar thrumming, dancing or walking, reading or writing, it 
is all the same; every author thinks himself at liberty to 
break their repose, or interrupt their avocations. Nor am 
I going to be more modest than my brethren; and as I 
forgot to ask their company at the beginning of my essay, 
[ willeven do it now. 


Sink, muses, sink, sink from your high abode, 

And tumble down with ye, bright poesy‘s god, 

And rolj Parnassus with him down the road, 
Orone Parnassian clod: 

‘Tis true, so oft ye’ve visited our ground, 

Your shoes. if not worn out, must be unsound, 

‘Yo Bedford’s* hasien then, and have them iron bound, 
With little tacks all round. 


-After another stanza, and a part of a third one lias been 
despatched, we at length come to the nominal subject. I 
say, to the nominal subject; for if it was not intitied an 
** Ode to Friendship,” and if the word “ friendship’’ did 
not occur in this stanza, nobody could ever have the slight- 
est foundation for suspecting “ friendship,” to be the sub. 


® Mr. John Be.'for “at 2 respectable  cordwpiner | in Market street near 
Ninth, wi hus t bei , pa en’ ron bound boots and shoes. 
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ject. Itdoes not exhibit this virtue in any of its different 

modifications or variations. It merely says “ it is the fair- 

est of the fair’’—and that is all. In short, if the rest of A- 

pollo’s pieces are like this, nothing can be more true than 

the assertion of Atticus ‘* he never does justice to his sub- 
ct. >) 

‘‘ But this piece of Apollo’s has been much admired ; 
the imagery is elegant, and good judges have pronounced 
ui the best he ever wrote.”’ 

It may be so. It may be the best he ever wrote; and 
some people making pretensions to judgment may have 
said so. In effusions of this kind, we are very apt to mis- 
take sound for sense. An harmonious flow of words fre- 
quently betrays us into the belief, that their combinations 
must have some signification: and when we cannot exact- 
ly compreherd what, we feel disposed to admire the pro- 
found intellectual faculties or acquired abilities of an au- 
thor, who can write in a manner so unintelligible. 

1or. Johnson observed, he would rather praise Shenstone’s 
juvenile novel than read it; and like him, we are content 
to admire a piece rather than examine it. The limits of 
the paper will not permit me to anatomize the imagery, of 
which there isa redundancy. It may serve to ornament 
the ode; but (pardon a Market street simile) we do not 
trim bafta muslin, (an old thread-bare subject) with Mech- 
lin lace, (with elegant imagery.) ‘The use of imagery is 
either to elucidate a subject, or place it in a new light. 
This the imagery of Apollo does not do. It has very lit- 
tle relation to the nominal subject. Let the reader insert 
Joy, Happiness, Compassion, Contentment, Gratitude, or 
in short, the name of almost any passion or affection of the 
human breast (not misanthropic) in the lieu of “ Friend- 
ship,” and see if the piece will not be equally intelligible, 
and equally pleasing. The same poetical license which 
permitted the application of these images to “ Friendship” 
will permit their application to nearly every other virtue. 

The ‘* Ode on Friendship, like a concert of instrument- 
al music, may charm the ear but it cannot satisfy the mind. 
It possesses at least, four of the ingreslients of poetry, 
rhyme, rhythm, imagery, and euphony. What wants it? 
—— meaning, 

MORDAX CARMEN. 
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[ The following piece appeared ssome time ago in a Pittsburg pa- 
per—from the hands of the author we have received a corrected co- 
py. 

VICISSITUDE. 


The bosom last evening that throbb’d with delight, 
This morning was swelling with sorrow; 

And the eyes that are sparkling with pleasure to-night, 
May be moistened with tears on the morrow. 

Oh ! why should we suffer life’s fugitive cares, 

In our weakness to triumph and build on our fears, 
Let us rather endure than encourage such cuests, 
Nor provide them a welcome or home in our breasts, 
But enjoy every moment of life as we ought, 

Nor devote to the past or the future a thought. 


While some assume state, and distinctions desire, 

And others accumulate riches ; 

While some heirs-apparent of glory, aspire 

In her temple to win themselves niches. 

What is greatness, but bubbles that burst as we gaze, 

And glory a sunbeam on water that plays, 

And wealth, cavern drops chilling hearts into stone,-~ 

Let us rest all our bliss in the feelings alone; 

And all that is earthly of happiness prove, 

Are the warm heart of Friendship and bright eyes of Loyé 


If life’s joys consist therefore in cordials like these, 
While Beauty and Youth hand the chalice: 

Brain, care-harrassed mortals the draught to the lees, 
And deride Fortune’s impotent malice. 

Oh! now ere Experience, the distance unshrouds, 
While the rainbow of hope rears its arch in the clouds, 
While Time only sheds through his glass, golden sands,. 
And Fancy her butterfly pinions expands ; 

Let us seize upon pleasure before it has past, 

And prolong our Elysian hours to the hasta 


~~ over= 


CATULLE CARMEN AD LESBEAM. 


IMITATED. 


Quseris, quet mihi basiationes, 
‘Fane, Lesbia, sint satis, superque ? &>. 


“ Phere’s begrary in love that can be reckoned.” 


Would you my sweetest charmer, know 
How many kisses to bestow ? 
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Minutely count each grain of sand, 

That specks the western ocean’s strand ;— 

Count every silver crested wave, 

Around its shores that idly lave, 

Then climb with me some lofty rock, 

That seems old ocean’s rage to mock; 

Observe the court of Heaven hung round, 

With drops of flame on azure ground, 

Tell over every little star, 

That sheds its twinkling beams afar, 

To greet thy kindred sparkling eyes, 

‘Thenknow how many will suffice. 
VALMONT. 


ote etna 


THE GARLAND, 
FLOWER VI. 


TO SCIENCE. 


The cultivation of science affords a perpetual fund of novelty, en- 


tertainment and pleasure. 
DARWEY. 


Hat, source of mental pleasures half divine, 
Whose sun’s pure splendour sheds a light serene 
Over mortality‘s dim shadowy scene, : 
And on thy votary‘s path beam rays benign. 


Thy smiles all earth-created bliss surpass ; 
Whether the artist's chissel thou assu'ne, 
The painters pencil, or the poet‘s plume, 

Ornature scan with philosophic glass. 


Lost in the sweet enchantment of thy sway, 
Thy joys sublime exalt my raptured soul, 
Beyond where bounded nature‘s systems roll, 
In the bright spheres of everlasting day ; 
And thus I[ antedate the bliss above, 
Of pure and perfect science, wisdom, truth and love. 
AMYNTOR. 


TO ARMIDA, 
In Reply. 
Accerr dear girl, breath‘d in this votive lay, 
The thanks which love and gratitude repay, 


Love, that shall live ull the gay palse shall ‘ceise, 
4nd the freed spirit seek the realms of peace ; 
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And gratitude, that ever must remain, 

Till glowing memory forgets to reign : 

Nor these alone shall thank thee :—every charm 

That leads to fame, or guards my steps from harm, 

Each grace, each virtue that belongs to me, 

All, dear Armida, are ascribed to thee ! 

To thee, whogave my tortur’d bosom ease, 

Refin‘d delight, and taught e‘en pain to please; 

To thee who rais‘d my thoughts to things above, 

And wak‘d the slumb‘ring soul to heavenly love ; 

Ah ! yes, to thee each bounteous gift I owe, 

‘That man could ask, or angel ‘could bestow. 
APOLLO. 


TO SOMEBODY. 


K‘ve seen the comet's fiery flight, 
Alarm the planets of the night; 

But then,—I’ve seen a misty cloud 
Its beauties and its wonders shroud. 


I’ve seen the lordly oak adorn’d, 
With natural glories proudly reign ; 
But then,—I’ve seen the tempest scorn’d, 
Strew all its honors o’er the plain. 


l’ve seen the rose, the garden’s joy, 
Give pleasure to the enchanted taste ; 

But then—the envious worm destroy 
And lay its boasted honor’s waste. 


I’ve seen the harp, by Beauty strung, 
And heard its sweet symphonious lays 
But Afectation only sung, 
And all my pleasure died away. 


t’ve seen proud Genius on its throne 
» Commanding sentiments divine ; 
TUM Vanity thought all its own, 
And fancied grief disgrac’d each line. 


l’ve seen a beauteous lady, great 

In Feeling’s, Taste’s or Passion’s eye ; 
But while contemplating her state, 

Stern Reason heav’d her heavenly sigh. : 


I've seen a beauteous wife, adorn‘d 

With all could grace our womankindg 
But then—domestic virtues scorn‘d; 

A cloud seem‘d veiling al} her mind. 
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I‘ve seen with télescopic view, 

The sun was not from blemish free ; 
The microscopic eye, ‘tis true 

Might find some blemishes in thee. 


Since fleeting all our glories are, 

And very brief, the praise of man, 
Let real virtue be our care, 

And conduct,—fixed on reason‘s plan. 


Then will the applause of those who know 
Essentially the moral good, 

The praise we ought to feel, bestow, 
And God, be better understood: 


GNOMON-+ 
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Ye fairest of the virgin train, | 
That trip across the verdant plain ; 
Come and sing, and dance with me, 
Under yonder aged tree. 


Sec the moon’s soft silver light, 
Paint the meadows with delight, 
Trying to view my queen and me, 
Through the boughs of yonder tree. 


Who is that with joy I spy, 

Just descending from the sky? 
Who but Cupid! come to see, 
My fair one under yonder tree. 


The little rogue, I'll make him sthart, 
I‘ll take from him his bow and dart ; 
And give them before his face to thee, 
Under yonder aged tree. 


There we will play and dance and sing, 
And celebrate great Pan our king; 
And you shall always live with me, 
Under yonder aged tree. 


The wings of hope lighten life. : 
‘The fine feelings and emotions of youth sKould become ; 
principles of old age. 


‘ 
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MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr Skinner, Mr. Peter Maley, 
to Miss Susanna Myers, all of this city. 

On Chursday evening, the 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr Kemper, Mr. . 
Samuel Harrison, to Miss Eliza Snyder, both of this city. 

At Hartford (Con.) on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cushman, 
Mr. Benjamin Newberry, jumr. of Wethersfield, to Miss Amelia Kel- 
Scy. 

Same place on Monday Evening last, by the Rev. Doctor Strong, 
Mr. Frederic Marsh, to Miss Harriet Hills. 


DIED, 


In Middletown (Con.) very suddenly, Mr. Lamberton Cooper, aged 
70. He was in the act of retiring to rest, when he fell upon the floor, 
and expired immediately. 

At New York, on the 26:h ult, Capt. Francis Peart, of Woodford 
county, Ky —This gentleman died without any child, and has left an 
estate estimated at between 60,000 and 100,000 dollars, which he de- 
vised to be vested in a free school to bear his name, and to be organiz- 
ed and superiotended by the county court of Woodford. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of Cyrus is not original, and the subject Kas 
veen too often lauded. 

The communication charging Alonzo with plagiarism, it will be 
superfluous to publish, as the charge has been already made by Atticus, 
tm the Tea Tray Review, and no refutation has been offered. 

The lines by Anna Maria W... next week. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE AcTS5, CALLEN 


THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CAR. 


Price $1 & 1-4 cents, payable ondelivery. To be put to press when 
three huodred copies are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
No. 5. Hartung’s Ally, and at the principal Book Stores and Libraries 
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